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Letter 


from the 


Editor 


e mission of the New Student Programme is to help 
new students in their transition to university. Let’s 
have a look at this mission, one part at a time, and 

examine how it relates to you. 

The mission of the New Student Programme is to help 
new students. What exactly is a new student, anyway? Do 
you consider yourself one? During those first weeks of your 
first semester, you certainly felt new. You probably didn’t 
know many of the thousands of people you encountered at 
university each day. You probably had difficulty finding 
your way around campus. You may have felt overwhelmed 
by all the information, rules and procedures you needed to 
learn just to manage in this new environment. No debate 
here. During those first few weeks, you were new and you 
felt it—constantly. 

But what about now? Whether you are almost finished 
your first year or are just part way through your first term, 
you’re feeling more confident now. You’ve discovered 
where things are, learned the ropes, know what is expected 
of you—well, at least most of the time. Can you still be con- 
sidered “a new student?” The answer is yes! Although the 
initial shock of being absolutely new has passed and your 
newness may no longer manifest itself in the same ways and 
with the same feelings, there is still much to learn about uni- 
versity life, much to discover about Concordia, and much to 
experience as you move through your first year. You proba- 
bly still encounter new situations and unanswered questions. 
And fortunately, the New Student Programme is here for 
you when you do. 

That takes care of the “new” part, but what about the 
“transition”? The mission of the New Student 
Programme is to help new students in their transition to 
university. According to the thesaurus, a transition is a 
change, an alteration, an evolution, a passage. Each syn- 
onym has a slightly different meaning and therefore differ- 
ent implications, and all of them apply to you as you 
progress through your first year at Concordia. 

A transition is a change. The impact of your first weeks 
at Concordia undoubtedly made you realize you were going 
through a change. It doesn’t matter whether your previous 
environment was another school, an office, or your home— 
coming to Concordia definitely implied a change of 
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environment, a change in routine, a change of pace, a 
change in priorities, a change in the way you do things. 
Some of the articles in this issue of The Bridge, such as 
“Making a Successful Transition to University” and 
“Change Can Be Tough” will help you understand the 
changes you are going through and show you ways to deal 
with them. Others, like “Online Learning with eConcordia” 
will introduce you to ways you can further change and 
enhance your educational experience at Concordia. 

A transition is an alteration. When things get altered, they 
generally require some adjustment or modification so that 
they fit in their new context. As a new student at Concordia, 
you need to modify some of your habits to fit your new rou- 
tines and priorities. You need to learn how to cope with a 
new rhythm of work and stress. You need to develop effec- 
tive strategies to help you learn, study, and manage your 
time. To guide you in these areas, we have included articles 
such as “Strategies for Fast-Track Learning,’ “Managing 
Transitions for the Mature Student,’ “The Journey 
Continues” and “Work and Study: Maintaining a Balance.” 

A transition is an evolution. Evolution suggests growth, 
development, and progress. As a result of your studies at 
Concordia, you will evolve and grow as a person. You will 
develop new knowledge, new skills and new ways of look- 
ing at and interacting with your world. To learn how to get 
the most out of your time at Concordia and maximize your 
growth and development, read “It’s All About the Skills” 
and “Preparing for the Real World After Graduation.” 

A transition is a passage. Your first-year transition is a 
passage or way to further your education and personal 
development. Your years at Concordia are a passage or route 
to the achievement of your goals, an opening to a whole new 
world which awaits you after graduation. Many students 
have discovered ways to make that passage exciting, rele- 
vant and productive. Some of them share their ways with 
you in “Art Matters in High Gear for 2003,” “John Molson 
MBA International Case Competition” and “Postcards from 
London.” 

I hope you enjoy this issue of The Bridge and that you 
have a happy journey and a successful transition! * 


Marlene Gross 


A Transition Into a New Way of Learning 


Online Learning With 
eConcordia 


by Kaoru Matsui 


Marketing Coordinator, eConcordia 


integral part of our daily lives with 51 percent of 

Canadian households online, making us world leaders in 
Internet use. An area of particular interest is online educa- 
tion, a successful and rapidly growing industry offering 
services that benefit both students and businesses alike. 

“E-learning is taking off faster than any of the statistics 
predicted,” says Scott Wilson, a senior analyst for Merrill 
Lynch & Co. in San Francisco. (E-Commerce, 03-12-2001) 


[ today’s fast paced world, the Internet is becoming an 


What Are the Advantages to e-Learning? 
How Can you Benefit? 

School, work, family, extra-curricular activities, as well 
as short and long-term goals such as fast tracking all make 
for very busy students in this day and age. Individuals need 
to keep up-to-date with new technology and continuing 
education, but may not necessarily have the time. E-learn- 
ing can offer solutions to a busy lifestyle by providing a 
flexible learning environment where education can be 
accessed anywhere, anytime and at any pace. 

It is not uncommon to hear students express the follow- 
ing view: “I would generally prefer learning online, as long 
as there was always the option of talking to someone face- 
to-face, if my questions couldn’t be resolved online.” 
Another commonly heard opinion is “E-learning is great for 
people who don’t have the time or the means to commute 
to a learning centre. However, I would want to be sure that 
an instructor would always be easy to reach in case of 
difficulty.” 

With this in mind, eConcordia has been using the 
advances in online education technology to create and pro- 
vide e-learning solutions to your everyday learning needs. 


What Can eConcordia Offer you? 

It is now possible for students to take courses and gain 
credits entirely online. It provides another learning option 
to complement their university career. Many students enjoy 
the flexibility of the online course concept. For example, 
students are able to take courses during their summer holi- 
days and have the freedom to be wherever they want to be. 
There were students taking the same course from a cottage 
in the Eastern Townships, Vancouver, New York, and even 
Bahrain. It also creates an opportunity to take a fifth course 


without overloading the in-class schedule. Being able to log 
in at any time allows for students to attend their class when 
they have the time, even if it means at 11:00 p.m. 


Photograph provided by eConcordia 


A common concern that exists regarding online educa- 
tion is the lack of face-to-face contact. While this may not 
be directly available, new technology advancements have 
allowed us to create very interactive courseware that will 
allow for a unique and interesting experience. Students will 
always have access to their T.A. or professor via e-mail and 
their classmates over a discussion board. Statistics indicate 
that students may even experience more interaction through 
an online course than they do in a large classroom. 

There are currently four 3-credit courses available from 
eConcordia: 

@ Personal Finance COMM 499F/EC 

@ Computer Applications INTE 290 /EC 

@ Discover Statistics INTE 296 /EC 

@ Problem Solving and Academic Technologies INTE 

298P /EC 
In addition to the current list of courses available, 
eConcordia is always working to develop new courses and 
would welcome any course interests and suggestions. 

Whether you’re looking for credit courses to comple- 
ment your university career or you want to enhance your 
professional skills, eConcordia aims to be your lifelong 
partner on the road to personal development. * 


Please feel free to visit our web site for more information 
at www.econcordia.com. 
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by Marc Léger 
Counsellor, Counselling and Development 


uess what? You’re going through a transition right 
CG; now! You might think that all you’re doing is begin- 

ning university—what’s the big deal, right? Well, 
the big deal is that you are facing a life transition. You’re 
moving out of an environment where you were most likely 
comfortable and knew what was expected of you. Now you 
are faced with a totally new set of circumstances—new 
teachers, new friends, new subjects, new buildings to find 
your way around, new regulations and new ways to get into 
trouble. You may be feeling a lot of nervous energy in light 
of all these new and uncertain things. That nervous energy 
can express itself through anxiety, excitement or a mixture 
of the two. It’s a natural reaction when you’re dealing with 
ambiguity. Our minds race to think up all sorts of horrible 
and wonderful possibilities to fill in the unknown. What’s 
important, though, is to fill in the unknown with the correct 
information so that you’ll be able to deal with whatever 
comes your way as you travel on the path to becoming a 
successful Concordia student. 


A more positive 
approach is to view 


uncertainty as an 
opportunity. 


Points to keep in mind to help you make 
your transition to Concordia a smooth one: 


Be Curious 

We can react to uncertainty in two different ways. Often, 
we tend to focus on the unknown and fill it in with doubts 
and the dreaded “what ifs.” This can lead to a fear of mov- 
ing ahead because it means taking a risk, making a mistake 
or looking like an idiot... and who wants that? A more 
positive approach is to view uncertainty as an opportunity. 
Be curious about what new experiences you may have or the 
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Making a Successful 
Transition to University 


new things you may learn. By being curious, you ensure 
that you are moving through the uncertainty to find an 
answer, as opposed to becoming stuck in “ not knowing.” 


Whoever said, 
“ignorance is bliss” 
never missed the drop 


deadline and failed a 
course as a result. 


Be Resource-FULL 

Concordia has a slew of student services designed to 
meet your needs. At orientation you would have received 
a bag full of their flyers and brochures. You may have 
been overwhelmed with the amount of information present- 
ed to you and not have looked over any of it since (if at all!). 
But hopefully you kept the information you received in a 
safe place. Take some time to get acquainted with all the 
services available to you at Concordia. If you don’t have the 
information given to you at orientation, look through the 
university calendar, the CSU student handbook or go online 
at www.concordia.ca. If you’re not sure who can best meet 
your needs or answer your questions, you can always drop 
by the Student Success Centre (H 481). The friendly staff 
can point you to the resources that can best help you out. 


Be Knowledgeable 

Whoever said, “ignorance is bliss” never missed the drop 
deadline and failed a course as a result. Not being aware 
of the university regulations will get you into trouble 
and unfortunately the excuse of “no one told me,” is unac- 
ceptable. Be informed about your student rights and 
responsibilities by reading through the Concordia 
University Calendar. You'll find all the information you'll 
need on your program requirements, discontinuing courses, 
changing majors, requesting examination deferrals and 


much more. If you’re having trouble making sense of it all, 
meet with an academic advisor or a counsellor to help you 
sort things out. 


Be Empowered 

Dealing with life changes can make us feel incredibly 
unskilled. Remember that this is not the first transition 
you’ve ever been through. You’ve most likely successfully 
gotten through many others. Don’t forget the skills you’ve 
developed as a result. Think back to what you have already 
accomplished and see yourself as the capable person that 
you are. Make a list of the skills that you’ve used in your 


achievements—they’ Il help you to successfully manage this 
transition too. 
Have a great semester! * 


Coungelling and Development 
S5GW: H440 848-5545 
LOY: 2490 West Broadway 646-3555 


Student Success Centre 


5GW: H 461 ©48-7369 


Web site: cdev.concordia.ca 


Being a success at university is about more than grades. 


It’s about taking care of all the areas on the Circle of Success 


@ Getting involved in student life 
@ Developing learning strategies 
@ Choosing the right major 

@ Mastering lifestyle issues 

@ Creating a realistic career plan 


To learn how you can succeed in each of these areas, drop by the 


Student Success Centre / New Student Programme 


H 481 
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Change Can Be Tough 


Don’t Let it Take a Toll on Your Health 


by Owen Moran 
Health Educator, Health Services 


ou might be living on your own. You might work as 
Yo Then you might need some time with family. And 

you need to hang out with your friends. Oh, and let’s 
not forget all of the classes you’re taking in between ... and 
the studying that goes along with that. Your schedule might 
be just plain crazy. Eating and sleeping might no longer 
seem like priorities. 

Welcome to university life! It’s one step closer to the 
“real world” where often there’s so much to do and not 
enough time to do it in. They say that what you learn in 
university you take with you out into the “real world.” If 
that’s true, then you might want to watch the habits you 
develop here. 


Beginning your studies at university is an exciting time 
filled with many changes. As with any other time in your 
life where there are many changes, this is a time to grow and 
develop as a human being. The choices you make now will 
probably influence you in many ways for the rest of your 
life. In no area is this truer than in your health and well- 
being. For example, some students begin smoking when 
they enter university with the belief that they will stop when 
they graduate, yet many of those students continue to smoke 
for many years after. Conversely, some students begin to eat 
a balanced diet and participate in regular physical activity 
when they enter university, and many will carry these 
health-promoting behaviours with them for the rest of 
their life. 


Where Do you Get 
Health-Related Information? 

Many people leave home for the first time when they 
begin university. This takes them away from the influence 
of parents and other family members who have provided 
plenty of information, advice and support about healthy liv- 
ing. At university, friends and the media—television, 
movies, the Internet, books and magazines—become 
sources of information for many students. A survey of over 
450 Concordia students indicated that magazines and tele- 
vision were the preferred sources of health information for 
students. Family rated seventh on this list, just behind 
friends and the newspaper. 

Making decisions that are conducive to good health and 
one’s overall well-being requires accurate, reliable and up- 
to-date information. While friends and the media can be an 
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Some Positive 
Health Behaviors 


Nutrition 

@ Eat plenty of fruits, vegetables and whole grains 

@ Enjoy a wide variety of foods 

@ Eat foods that are low in fat and high in fiber more often 

@ Eat processed foods and those that are high in sugar and 
salt less often 


Safer Sex 

@ Communicate honestly with your partner and negotiate 
safer sex practices 

@ Use condoms every time you have sex with a new part- 
ner or in an ongoing relationship where sex with people 
outside the relationship has not been negotiated 

@ Get tested for sexually transmitted diseases 


Tobacco 
@ Do not smoke 


Alcohol 
@ Drink alcohol in moderation if you drink 
@ Do not drink and drive (bike, boat, swim etc.) 


Physical Activity 

@ Be physically active for 30-60 minutes most days of the 
week 

@ Enjoy exercises that increase flexibility, those that build 
strength and those that increase cardiovascular ability 


Body Image 

@ Focus on the positive aspects of your physique and 
appearance 

@ Recognize that we all are unique 

@ Feel good about yourself 


Drugs 

@ Avoid using drugs 

@ Gather reliable information about a drug before decid- 
ing to use it 


endless source of information, they are not always accurate, 
reliable or up-to-date. So how do you know if health infor- 
mation is reliable and accurate? Well that is not always easy 
to determine, but there are some strategies you can use to 
evaluate that for yourself. 


Guidelines for Evaluating Health Information 

Below is a set of guidelines for evaluating health infor- 
mation on the Internet. These guidelines can also be used to 
evaluate other sources of information such as books, maga- 
zines and television. In addition, all new students at 
Concordia are mailed a booklet titled “Student’s Guide to 
Healthy Living” that provides reliable information on a 
variety of health topics. It is a good reference for students 
wishing to make health-promoting changes. 


Source: Who is behind this information? Are the authors 
clearly identified? Are their credentials listed? Does this 
source have a reputable name (i.e. Canadian Cancer 
Society)? Look out for sources with names that sound sim- 
ilar to reputable organizations but are not; they may try to 
feed off the popularity of the established organization. 
Credibility/Accuracy: Is the information credible and 
accurate? Are references listed for the content? Has the 
material been reviewed by a few people before being 
presented? Is there an editorial process? 

Timeliness: Is the material on the web site reviewed and 
updated regularly? Is there a posting date for the 
information? 

Advertisements: Beware of sites that are selling products. 
Is the product’s effectiveness determined by sound evalua- 
tion such as scientific trials? Be cautious of products using 
personal testimonials as the main source of promotion. If 


the product seems too good to be true, then it probably is. 
Disclosure: Are the sponsors funding the site listed? If so, 
is ita commercial enterprise? Is the main purpose of the site 
to sell products rather than provide information? 
Feedback: Does the site tell you how to contact them if you 
have any questions or comments? 

Visuals: Don’t get caught up in a snappy visual presenta- 
tion. Look beyond the bells and whistles and straight to the 
information. 


Other Tips 

One of the best ways to get what you want from the 
Internet is to do a search using a search engine such as 
Google (http://www.google.com). Type in a few key words 
and the search engine returns a list of sites where you can 
find the information you want. Go to the sites that interest 
you keeping in mind the tips above. Visit a few sites and pay 
attention to common threads and information. 

If you think some information you have read on the 
Internet or in an e-mail is questionable, type in a few key 
words at www.snopes.com and see if it is a hoax. It is also 
a good idea to do this every time you read an e-mail that 
asks you to pass on the information to others. 

Develop healthy behaviours and be health-wise. * 


Concordia Health Services 
S5GW: 2155 Guy Street, ER 407 
848-3565 


LOY: 7141 Sherbrooke Street West, AD 121-3 
848-3575 


Web-site: www-health.concordia.ca 


“Ath questions. Never hesitate te approach a 
counsellor, teacher, academic aduisor or even 
may, have. Somelody witl definitely be alde te 


help you.” 


(Serena Sial, Student Success Assistant) 
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Strategies for 


Fast-Track Learning 


by Mary O’ Malley 


Coordinator, Student Learning Services 


s you have probably realized 
A® now, starting off at univer- 

sity means finding yourself in 
a new world where a lot of things are 
different. This means that you have to 
make changes to fit in with the new 
culture: learn new ways of taking 
responsibility, new ways of studying 
and especially new ways of managing 
your time. In fact, one of the biggest 


the effort leads to 80% of the results. 
In economic terms, this means that if 
you sell a product, 20% of your cus- 
tomers will give you 80% of your 
sales because they are your best cus- 
tomers. So by making them your pri- 
ority, you can get a lot of orders with- 
out spending too much time going 
after other more difficult customers. 
Pareto’s thinking pays off in learning 


As you approach any course, any 
textbook, any assignment, you 


want to focus on the priorities. 


changes that most students need to 
make when they begin university is 
managing with less time. Of course 
you won’t really have less time; 
everyone has 168 hours per week, 
every week. But when assignments 
start to pile up and deadlines come 
faster than falling leaves in 
November, you may start to feel as if 
your weeks are just not long enough 
to do all that you have to do. Since 
there is no way on earth to get more 
hours in a week, the secret is to learn 
to use the time that you have more 
efficiently. Here are some fast-track 
learning strategies that can help you 
not only survive but maybe even 
get ahead! 


Use the Pareto Principle 
Pareto was an Italian economist 
who came up with this rule: 20% of 


as well. As you approach any course, 
any textbook, any assignment, you 
want to focus on the priorities. What 
are the most important things (the 
20%) that you need to go after to get 
most (80%) of the results? Of course 
this approach can only be a mind set 
in academic learning, but it works. 


The corollary of Pareto’s principle is 
that 80% of the effort gives only 
20% of the results. So you can easily 
see why perfectionists get into trou- 
ble! They spend too long doing what 
doesn’t count for much. And if you 
spend too much time on the little 
things, you won’t have enough time to 
complete the big things. 


Set Time Limits for Tasks 
Here’s another way to look at 
Pareto’s principle. Whenever you 
have a task to do, you can approach it 
in one of two ways. In the first way, 
you start and continue to work on it as 
long as it takes to do the best possible 
job. In this model, you don’t know 
how long it will take to complete the 
job, and so you are working on the 
principle that time is infinite. But we 
all know that this is not true: time is a 
very limited resource, especially for 
university students. Fortunately there 
is a second approach. You can set a 
time limit for a task and then try to 
make it fit into the time that you have 
allotted. This approach pushes you to 
tackle the most important aspects of 


TO DO Time (minutes) 
Review class notes from the week’s lectures 15 
Read first section of Chapter 3 . 15 
Do problems related to first section 30 
Break 15 
Read second section of Chapter 3 1D 
Do related problems 30 


Total 
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120 minutes 


any task and to get it done as well as 
you can in the set time. For example, 
when you have a chapter to read in 
your textbook, break it down into sec- 
tions (headings can help you chunk 
the material) and plan to spend a set 
amount of time on each section. Now 
your job is to go after the most impor- 


done in less time is to use best times 
wisely. This means a couple of things. 
First, we all have times of the day 
when we work best. Some of us are 
early birds (morning people) while 
others are night hawks (those who 
work best late at night), or something 
in between. Be sure to work on your 


Be sure to work on your hardest/ 
most-disliked course when it’s your 


best time of the day. 


tant ideas in each section and learn 
enough to understand the concepts 
and explain them in your own words 
or be able to do the problems based on 
that material. For example, if you are 
going to spend two hours studying a 
Math course, break down the 120 
minutes into specific tasks. (See 
table, page 10.) 

We all work more efficiently when 
we have a deadline to meet. So get 
into the habit of always setting limits 
for school tasks if you want to get 
more done in less time. 


Use Best Times Wisely 


Another strategy for getting more 


hardest/most-disliked course when 
it’s your best time of the day. That’s 
when you can focus best and put forth 
the most energy to work on these most 
difficult tasks. Another way to use 
best times wisely is to use the time 
right before or soon after a class. Take 
afew minutes just before your class to 
look over your notes from the day 
before and get ready for the lecture. 
These few minutes will enable you to 
learn more from the lecture, ask better 
questions of the prof, take better notes 
—all of which can save you time. In 
addition, using the time soon after a 
class to go over your notes can save 
you many hours of study time before 


a test. Research studies show that if 
you read over your notes within a day 
of your class and identify the main 
ideas covered in the lecture, you will 
retain most of these important ideas. 
However, if you do nothing with your 
notes but store them in a file folder on 
your desk, you will forget most of 
what you learned in the lecture. This 
means that you will have to spend a 
great many hours relearning the mate- 
rial to prepare for a test later in the 
course. Considering the time that you 
can save by going over your notes 
within 24 hours of the class, can you 
afford NOT to do this? 

If you learn to use these time sav- 
ing strategies, you will increase your 
chances of succeeding at university. 
Research shows that successful stu- 
dents know how to manage their time 
and learn efficiently. If you would like 
more help improving your time man- 
agement and/or learning skills, make 
an appointment with one of the learn- 
ing specialists at Student Learning 
Services. Take time to make time! * 


Student Learning Services 
Coungelling and Development 


SGW: H 440 
848-3545 

LOY: 2490 West Broadway 
848-3555 


Web site: cdev.concordia.ca 


“During your period of transition, reflect on what 
you would have liked te change. Understand that 


things won't be exactly the same.” 


(Inam Malik, PLUS Mentor, Graduate Studies 
and Engineering & Computer Science) 
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Co-op studies alternate academic semesters 
with work terms 


Preparing for the Real World 
After Graduation 


by Elysia Pitt and Sharon Bishin, Institute for Co-operative Education 


Christine Webb, Director of the Institute for 
Co-operative Education (ICE) and Dr. Balbir 
Sahni, Academic Director, Co-op in Economics 


at a Co-op Alumni gathering. 


ew graduates are only too 
Nic with the workplace 
catch twenty-two: you need 
experience to get a job and you need a 
job to get experience. So, it’s under- 
standable that many students turn to 
Concordia University’s Institute for 
Co-operative Education in order to 
sidestep this paradox and get the 
background they need to succeed. 
Co-operative education is at the 
forefront of educational innovation, 


and Concordia is 

proud to be a 
Canadian leader in the 

field. By combining out- 
side work experience with 
academic study in a chosen disci- 
pline, co-op students graduate 
with the kind of educational and prac- 
tical experience that today’s employ- 
ers, graduate and professional schools 
are seeking. Ours was one of the first 
universities to establish a co-operative 
curriculum in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences and leads the way today prepar- 
ing students for real-world challenges. 
Established in 1980, there are now 
over 800 students enrolled in the co- 
op programs which are offered in 23 
disciplines in the John Molson School 
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of Business and the Faculties of 
Engineering and Computer Science, 
Arts and Science, and Fine Arts. 

When students select the co-op 
option, they learn what having a job in 
the industry of their choice is like. 
They can decide which areas they are 
best suited to work in by trying out 
different positions and by speaking 
with professionals in the industry. 
Students learn what is expected of 
them on the job and they can deter- 
mine the best ways to handle things 
like deadlines and job stress. 

In addition, co-op students make 
contacts with individuals already 
working in their field. They also have 
early access to companies that might 
be more difficult to approach after 


Photographs provided by the Institute for Co-operative Education 


(Left to right) Co-op students Lesley McCubbin (Translation), 
Noor Ar Rahman (Computer Science) and Madhumita Banerjee 
(Software Engineering) collaborate on a presentation at an event 
hosted by the Institute for Co-operative Education (ICE). 


Over the past three years, 
Concordia has admitted more 
than 1000 students to co- 
operative education programs 
in the following: 


Faculty of Arts and Science 
@ Actuarial Mathematics 

@ pmb cies 

®@ Economics 

e ‘Matheshitteusuittories 


@ Pure and Applied Mathematics _ 
® Translation (English and Fee) 


John Molson School of 

Business 

@ Accountancy 

@ Finance 

@ Human Resource Management 

@ Management Ep aation: 
Systems 

@ Marketing 


Faculty of Fine hs 
@ Digital eet and © 
the Fine Arts — 


Faculty of idusiceciae and 
Computer Science . 


Computer Science 

@ Computer Applications. 

@ Computer Systems 

@ Digital Image/Sound & 
the Fine Arts 

@ Information Systems 

@ Software Systems 


Engineering 
® Building 
@ Civil 

@ Computer 
@ Electrical 
@ Industrial 
@ Mechanical 
e@ Software 


graduation. Connections made during 
successful work terms can be invalu- 
able in the search for permanent posi- 
tions or referrals for new employment 
opportunities. 

Finally, through the course of their 
co-op work terms students have the 
chance to develop into their best 
working selves. They have the free- 
dom to make mistakes in a safe learn- 
ing environment. With each new 
experience, students are given addi- 
tional opportunities to put into prac- 
tice the theory they have studied. 
Throughout their semesters, co-op 
students are also offered professional 
development seminars such as 
“resume-writing” and “interview 
techniques” which further strengthen 
their employability. 

Through work experience, contact 
with employers and self-growth, co- 
op students have all the requisite tools 
to leave university as confident, work- 
place-savvy professionals. 


Here’s a closer look at some 
co-op students.... 


An intriguing future 

Marie-France Stephenson went 
from the high beam to high security 
when she chose  Concordia’s 
Computer Engineering co-operative 
program. 

An elite gymnast, Stephenson 
completed her first two work terms at 
the Communications Security 
Establishment sector of the National 
Defence Department in Ottawa. She 
loved collaborating on her ‘reverse 
engineering’ project even though she 
had to pass level three security every 
day just to get to work. “I felt like I 
was really doing something for our 
country more than just working with 
hardware.” 

And she is eager for more. “The 
department tends to recruit from the 
pool of students they bring in,’ she 
says optimistically, “so hopefully PI 
be back.” 


Building a solid foundation 
If the normal path of education 


runs in a straight line, Joe Kerby’s 
route has been decidedly well round- 
ed. He has earned a diploma in fine 
woodworking, studied psychology, 
started his own Montreal-based furni- 
ture building company, and is now 
entering his second year in 
Concordia’s Building Engineering co- 
op program with an almost perfect 
G.P.A. 

Kerby opted to do a co-operative 
degree on the advice of his father, a 
retired engineer who did a lot of hir- 
ing in the course of his career. 

“T can make my mistakes now,” he 
says, “and when I’ve graduated I'll be 
much better prepared to find a good 
job.” 

Sylvia Gurliaccio’s major is 
Marketing and she opted to stay close 
to home; her first work term was actu- 
ally within the communications 
department of the Institute for Co- 
operative Education. “Co-op is an 
opportunity to go beyond what books 
teach us and get hands-on experience 
in our field of study,” she said. “We 
get a chance to see if we really like the 
field we’re in and what aspects of the 
field we prefer. Every work term is a 
four month preview of what I could be 
doing later on. Having the chance to 
work in different companies during 
my studies will give me an edge fol- 
lowing graduation. With my first work 
term and multiple interviews behind 
me, I already have a much clearer 
sense of the skills and strengths I pos- 
sess and what I need to improve 
upon.” 

Find out how we can help you find 
your place in the working world. * 


Contact us: 

Institute for Co-operative Education (ICE) 
1425 René-Lévesque Blvd. W, Ste. 210 
Tel.: 848-3950 

Fax: 648-2611 


Mailing address: 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., CB-210 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, H3G 1M& 


Web site: www.co-op.concordia.ca 
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Wednesday, 25 September 

This is it! The months leading up 
to my exchange trip have passed so 
slowly, but today, the day of my flight 
to London, the hours have sped by 
in a flash. Now I’m sitting at the 
airport wondering if I’m going to 
survive the year ahead. There’s way 
too much to think about, so right 
now I think I'll choose to read the lat- 
est issue of Cosmo that I picked up at 
the duty-free. 


Thursday, 26 September 

Ugh. Jet lag sucks. Long flight, 
noisy kids behind me, terrible food... 
I’m staying with friends just outside 
London until Sunday, when I move 
into my room in the halls of residence. 


Saturday, 28 September 

I went into London today. It’s so 
beautiful and there are so many things 
to do—I’ll never get bored! The uni- 
versity campus is really pretty as well, 
with a central courtyard with a little 
pagoda in the middle. 

I'm really freaking out about 
tomorrow. The past few days have 
already been a culture shock for me, 
so what will it be like from tomorrow 
on? I’m sure I’m panicking for noth- 
ing, but I keep playing out disaster 
scenarios in my head where nobody 
likes me, or something goes wrong 
with my room, or I get into an acci- 
dent during the year and there’s no 


London 


by Mitra Thompson 


one here to help me. Totally irrational 
and neurotic, but that’s me. 


Sunday, 29 September 

It’s just past midnight and I 
shouldn’t have worried about meeting 
people. They’ve got a “Freshers’ 
Fortnight” organized (as opposed to 
Frosh Week back home), where every 
day has a different party or event. 
Went down to the student union bar, 
called the Wonderbar. It’s huge! More 
like a club than a bar, with really good 
music and a huge TV screen. People 
were just walking up to each other and 
starting conversations, and I was no 
different. Most of the people I talked 
to were British, which made me feel a 
bit like an outsider. It’s hard to partic- 
ipate in conversations when every- 
one’s talking about their A-level 
results (British high-school leaving 
exams) and you’ve got nothing to say 
on the subject. 

My new room is small, but it has a 
fantastic view of the city at night. ’'m 
up on the fifth floor, so I’m away from 
the roar of the traffic, but just at the 
right height to hear all the drunken- 
ness going on in the hall opposite 
mine... 


Friday, 4 October 

I have never partied so much in my 
life. Here’s what’s happened since 
Sunday: On Monday, most of the peo- 
ple in the rooms around me moved in. 
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Postcards from 


Mitra Thompson is a third year Journalism student who is presently in 
London on a one-year student exchange. Here she writes about her 
first weeks as an exchange student. 


Photograph provided by Mitra Thompson 


Mitra Thompson 

They’re all from the U.S., and most of 
them come from the same two univer- 
sities, Georgetown and Syracuse. I’m 
kind of envious—they’ve got this big 
security blanket that I don’t. But 
they’ve pretty much adopted me, and 
we've been going out together every 
night of the week. We started off 
going to the Wonderbar, but since then 
we’ve been to a few pubs in Soho, 
including an American sports bar and 
a gay club called The Village. Going 
to a gay bar with people from Kansas 
is hilarious. Trying to find 
the right bus route back to Rez at 
2:00 a.m., however, is not. 

It’s not all fun and games, though! 
I went to the Journalism department 
yesterday to meet the other exchange 
students. There are four from 
Australia and one from Holland. We 
all get along pretty well, which is 


good. We went through registration 
today, which was a nightmare. It was 
a disorganized mess: long lineups, 
confusion, lost papers... I never 
thought I’d say this, but I miss CARL! 
Anyway, my schedule is pretty 
decent, with Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays free. 


Monday, 7 October 

The first day of school! I haven’t 
been inside a classroom since April, 
so it was a bit of an adjustment. 
Journalism classes tend to be pretty 
small, and today’s class had only nine 
people! None of the other exchange 
students were in my class, so I got to 


know some of the London kids. 
Classes here seem to be taught in 
pretty much the same way as 
Concordia—the profs seem to really 
love what they teach, and they're more 
than willing to answer questions and 
encourage classroom debate. 

It’s still early, but I’ve already real- 
ized that you’ve really got to make an 
effort to include yourself, whether it’s 
participating in class or making new 
friends outside of class. You’ve got to 
take risks and put yourself on the line. 
It’s the only way to experience new 
things and meet new people. If you 
aren’t willing to do that, then you 
might as well stay at home! 

I hope you’ve enjoyed reading a bit 
about my first few days in London. 
Stay tuned, there’s plenty more to 
come. In the meantime, I have a 500- 
word assignment due for next 
Monday!!! * 


Look for more on Mitra’s experi- 
ence as an exchange student in 
London in the Spring, 2002-2003 
issue of The Bridge. 


“Be onen te new ideas and learn to listen 
lo what others have te say, even if you don't 


always agree.” 


(Bana Qabbani, PLUS Mentor, Arts & Science) 


“Try something you have never done before—neu 


(Sarah Kelly, PLUS Mentor, Arts & Science) 
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Managing Transitions 


for the Mature Student 


by Anne Marie Ferrari 
Mature Student Advisor 


ition” as the process of changing from one state or 
condition to another. At Concordia’s Centre for 
Mature Students, we are aware of how this concept takes on 
a special meaning for you, the mature student. You will like- 
ly begin your academic adventure by experiencing the same 
unsettling feelings common to all new students. Eventually, 
you will also enjoy the similar satisfaction of mastering this 
academic environment and reaching your goals. Yet there 
are subtle differences in the manner in which you deal with 
the transition into university life. As academic advisors, we 
take a special interest in this transitional stage and we 
encourage you to seek us out for information and support. 


Ts Concise Oxford Dictionary defines the word “tran- 
s 


Your transition into 
university will involve 
learning new and creative 


ways of managing the 
24/7 reality. 


Time Management Skills Help in Transition 

The concept of time is often a key element in any dis- 
cussion about transitions. It can be challenging for any new 
student to learn to structure a lifestyle around the demands 
of university courses, demands such as how to meet dead- 
lines for short-term and long-term assignments or how to 
prepare for exams scheduled weeks away. As a mature 
student, your life is already highly structured by time 
constraints. Your days are filled with professional and/or 
family responsibilities, and when possible, stolen moments 
for personal or social time. Your transition into university 
will involve learning new and creative ways of managing 
the 24/7 reality. 

There are very practical and successful strategies for 
time management that other mature students before you 
have used, which you can also employ. For example, carry 
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some of your course material with you while pursuing daily 
activities so that when you are faced with the inevitable 
line-ups and waiting time that make up modern life, you can 
turn this “wasted” time into valuable study time. Also, stu- 
dents who carefully examine the course outline discover 
how they can rearrange the 13—week term into a series of 
smaller units. By becoming aware of the peaks and valleys 
of the course work, you can better manage the anxiety level 
at the beginning of the term. This also allows you to adapt 
the natural cycle of intense and regular studying to your 
social and professional commitments. Staying involved in 
the most meaningful aspects of your other life roles will not 
only help you cope with initial feelings of isolation, but 
also encourage a more balanced view of your place in the 
academic world. 


Learning to Transfer Skills Is Also Important 

The other key concept when considering your transition 
into university is the transfer of skills. Every mature student 
possesses a wide range of skills developed through previous 
experience in both professional and personal spheres. These 
are important assets. Your richly varied background might 
include interpersonal and communication skills, organiza- 
tional skills or technical skills that are indispensable tools 
for success in the university environment too. Your person- 
al challenge, then, is to discover how best to adapt these 
skills to your particular academic needs. 

Again, mature students have shown how effectively these 
skills can be applied to the university environment. Your 
skills in managing a professional agenda now become use- 
ful in keeping an efficient student agenda, where you will 
prioritize study time and assignments, record appointments 
with professors or study partners and_ generally 
manage the important business of being a successful 
student. The right preparation and research is as vital in 
the classroom as it is during a professional meeting, as 
well. Students who attend class with adequate prepara- 
tion—that is, having done the required reading and 
keeping assignments up-to-date—discover that the lectures 
are indeed relevant to the course work, and, as an added 
bonus, professors notice your positive contribution. 
Furthermore, it is just as vital to keep the lines of commu- 
nication open in the academic environment as it is in a 


business or family environment. Mature students acknowl- 
edge that a 13—week project in the professional world 
requires constant and regular communication between all 


Change is managed one 
day at a time, and step- 


by-step. 


members of a team. The classroom environment should also 
reflect this kind of communication. It will enhance your 
learning experience and improve your grades. 

Finally, your transition into university life will be similar 
to other transitions you have already experienced. It is best 
approached with a positive attitude and a realization that 
change is managed one day at a time, and step-by-step. 


Throughout your first year, the Centre for Mature Students 
can provide information about a variety of topics including 
program requirements, support services such as study skills 
workshops, and university rules and regulations. We believe 
that the organized and well-informed student is more likely 
to experience a successful transition into Concordia 
University. 

Indeed, there are as many variations on the theme of 
transition as there are mature students. That is why we are 
ready to meet you on an individual basis—on either cam- 
pus—to discuss any and all aspects of the mature student 
experience at Concordia. * 


Centre for Mature Students 
SGW: LB 517 
848-3890; 848-3691 


LOY: AD 420 
848-3695 


Web site: web2.concordia.ca/cms/ 


“Are you taking care of you? If you don't take 
care of yourself, you won't be alle te take care of 


others!" 


(Ada Rochford, Student Success Assistant) 


"Cavconisbie has 4 apd wadleiien Gl aiioctatians aid 
clubs te meet uarious interests and goals. Chasse 

what appeals te you. There is uo restriction on how 
many groups you can join, 40 make the most out of 


(Basel Alshawa, PLUS Mentor, Engineering & Computer Science) 
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Faculty of Fine Arts 


The Journey Continues 


by Perla Muyal, Academic and Retention Counsellor 


in collaboration with Aalia Persaud, Editorial Assistant, The Bridge 


new year. You are settled in your courses and becom- 
ing familiar with your surroundings. Now is the time 
to think about how to best continue your journey. 

A number of you have moved away from home for the 
first time leaving behind the safety of the familiar to move 
towards the unknown. Others are studying art with little, if 
any, encouragement, while still others are faced with limit- 
ed financial resources to pursue university studies. All of 
you are making important choices that will have both short 
and long term consequences in your lives. 

To accompany you on your journey Concordia offers 
services that cover your physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual needs, as well as your—maybe not so obvi- 
ous—administrative ones. These tools and services are free, 
easily accessible and they are there for you. 


T* dust has settled following the frenzy of beginning a 


Finenews is essential 


reading... 


Make Use of the Services Available. One of the central 
offices in the Faculty of Fine Arts is the Office of Student 
Affairs located on the downtown campus. Here we can 
answer most of your academic or administrative questions. 
We advise students by appointment or can answer questions 
at our front desk on a first-come first-served basis. This is 
probably one of the three most valuable resources you will 
have in Fine Arts; the second being Counselling and 
Development and the third being other students. This is 
where your planning for the academic year should begin. 

Year after year, students start a whole new year knowing 
virtually nothing about the courses they have registered for, 
the workload they have taken on or the professors they have 
chosen. They end up unhappy with their choices if they have 
missed the drop deadline and overwhelmed by courses they 
don’t want to be in. This is where we can help —as long as 
you take the time to help yourself. 

Start planning. Sit down and ask yourself what your 
goals are. What are you hoping to get out of your universi- 
ty experience? If you’re not sure of your goals, this is a good 
time to go and speak with someone at Counselling and 
Development. The first step is knowing what you want. If 
you think you already know what it is you want but don’t 
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know how to go about getting it, make an appointment with 
a Faculty Advisor. They’re here to help you figure it out. 

Talk to your friends. Ask others in the program what 
courses they are taking and with whom. Find out what 
materials are being covered and look for courses that inter- 
est you and fit in with your objectives. Find out who the 
instructors are and how they teach. Choose the ones whose 
methods of teaching best suit you. 

Meet the faculty members. November is a good time to 
drop by and find out who’s who and talk to people within 
the faculty. The hectic beginning of the semester has passed, 
and it’s not quite the end of the semester yet. Take the time 
now to set the groundwork for the following semester. 

Read Finenews. Further to the services offered by the 
university, you will also find information pertinent to you in 
the Faculty of Fine Arts newsletter Finenews (available to 
you by e-mail when you subscribe or free on both campus- 
es). Finenews is essential reading as it lists upcoming FASA 
events, scholarship application deadlines, dates for exhibi- 
tions/ performances /concerts, workshops for artists to 
develop professional skills, and much, much more... 

Know your student association. FASA is your Fine 
Arts Student Alliance —a group of students is hard at work 
developing a myriad of activities for the upcoming year. 
Getting involved with your student association is an excel- 
lent way to network, gain professional skills in the art field 
and make new friends. The Art Matters Festival, which 
takes place in March, is the Alliance’s biggest event. Find 
out how you can get involved! 

Act Now. Do not wait until you are near graduation to 
try a new area of study, develop professional skills or 
request advising for your program. Be active in your jour- 
ney, ask the questions that need asking and seek out what 
you need. Remember that to make the most out of this jour- 
ney, you must know what’s available to you, and use what’s 
out there to your advantage. You have to know what you 
want, but we’ll be there to help you along the way. * 


Office of Student Affairs, Faculty of Fine Arts 

SGW: 1395 René-Lévesque W, VA 271 
848-4612 

E-mail: osa@concordia.ca 

Web site: fofa.concordia.ca/ 


FASA 848-7570 
Web site: fasa.concordia.ca/index.htm 


ArT MATTERS 


in High Gear for 2003 


by Emily Pearlman and Craig Desson, Student Coordinators of ART MATTERS 


Craig Desgon and Emily Fearlman 


or this year’s edition of ART MATTERS is already in 
full swing. ART MATTERS is Concordia’s multi-disci- 
plinary Fine Arts Festival. Now in its third year, ART 
MaTrTERS has helped hundreds of Concordia students pres- 
ent their work in a festival format to the Concordia 
community and the rest of Montreal. Concordia is the only 


Ts Festival may be four months away, but the planning 
f 


Photograph by Marlene Gross 


university in Canada with an arts festival of this scale and 
this year the organizers are excited to announce some bold 
new initiatives. 


New Venues 

The Festival is expanding beyond the boundaries of 
Concordia. ART MATTERS wants to reach out to the rest of 
the city and pull it into the Festival. This year, ART MATTERS 
has booked prime off-campus venues such as Studio 303 for 
dance and theater and Studio 306 for visual arts, both locat- 
ed in the Belgo Building on Ste. Catherine Street West. 


Community Outreach 

The Festival also hopes to bring student art beyond the 
confines of studios, theaters and galleries. ART MATTERS is 
looking into ways to bring the art to the general community 
so that people can enjoy student art for free. 


Artist Database 

ArT MATTERS has set up an online database that gives 
students looking to collaborate with students in other disci- 
plines an opportunity to find each other. 


For more information check out the ART MATTERS web 
site at http://artmatters.concordia.ca or contact us at artmat- 
ters @fastmail.fm. * 


This year’s ART MATTERS Fine Arts Festival will run from March 7-21. Artist proposal forms, 
available on the ART MATTERS web site, must be submitted by Sp.m. Monday, January 6, 2003 at 


the FASA office in the Hive on the Loyola Campus or at VA 250 downtown. Accepted proposals 
will be announced January 16. 


less. air nlgrmeels genes 


(Carmen Perez, PLUS Mentor, Fine Arts) 
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It’s All About the Skills 


by André Gagnon 
Coordinator, Career and Placement Service 


versity degree is to secure a good place in the job 

market. However, in today’s global market, 
recruiters are looking for more than a university degree. 
This new world economy is hungry for workers who can 
offer employers a wide range of skills over and above sound 
theoretical knowledge and technical expertise. Fortunately, 
Concordia is a university which affords students ample 
opportunity to acquire both the knowledge and the skills 
demanded of its graduates. 


cs tudents report that the main reason they pursue a uni- 


You can work on securing 
your future marketability 
by devoting time now 


to developing and 
sharpening your skills. 


If you want to enjoy a smooth transition from university 
studies to career, then it is never too soon to consider the 
kinds of skills that employers are looking for. As a new stu- 
dent at Concordia, you can work on securing your future 
marketability by devoting time now to developing and 
sharpening your skills. Problem solving, effective commu- 
nication, leadership and a host of other “people” skills may 
be developed through on-campus involvement, volunteer 
experience, academic projects and summer and part-time 
employment. Where and how you acquire these skills is of 
less importance than the fact that you gain self-confidence 
and valuable life and work experience to complement your 
university degree. There is a correlation between the quali- 
ty of the job you obtain upon graduation and your level of 
self-confidence. The catch is that confidence comes with 
experience. So, where do you start if you want to make 
sure you can meet the professional challenges of the new 
economy? 

A visit to the Career and Placement Service (CAPS) is 
a great place to start. Our mission is to support and facilitate 
students’ access to relevant experience. 
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Use the CAPS Resumé Check-up Service 

As a first step, we encourage you to use our resumé 
check-up service. This is an excellent way to take a closer 
look at your accomplishments and to present them in the 
most favourable light. Students often overlook important 
strengths that they possess. Because your strengths flow 
with so little effort, you may not even be conscious of them! 
The trained professionals at CAPS can help you identify 
both your strengths and your weaknesses, thereby deter- 
mining which aspects of your career dossier need to be 
developed to improve your employability. 


Identify Key Skills to Develop 

The professionals at CAPS can also help you identify 
key skills that need more practice in order to better balance 
your skills portfolio, as well as help you find appropriate 
environments in which you can develop those skills. For 
example, if there is a need to brush-up on your people skills 
or increase your level of social ease, a part-time or summer 
job as a customer service representative is a step in the right 
direction. If you need to improve your computer skills, a 
receptionist or office position that requires you to work with 
databases such as FileMaker or Access and spreadsheets 
like Excel would definitely be advantageous. Assuming 
responsibilities in a student association can help you build 
cooperation and leadership skills. Involvement in academic 
projects and internships will enable you to apply newly 
acquired knowledge in your particular field of study. 


Volunteering: A Direct Access 
to Work Experience 

Volunteering is one of the best ways to both develop 
skills and expand your network. Volunteer positions are rel- 
atively easy to obtain. Once you have identified the skills 
you want to practice, you can propose your services where 
you think you would best fit. You can also create your own 
volunteer internship since a non-paid internship is techni- 
cally a volunteer position. What is important is to identify 
the skills you want to sharpen, and then find a suitable situ- 
ation where you can practice and apply them. The Montreal 
Volunteer Bureau is one good place to start. They will 
assess your needs and interests and match you with the best 
volunteer experience! 


Workshops Can Help, too! 

Another good way to brush up on your skills and gain 
confidence is to take a workshop. Counselling and 
Development offers a wide range of workshops that provide 


Volunteering is one of 
the best ways to both 


develop skills and expand 
your network. 


students with the tools and strategies needed to better pres- 
ent their skills to potential employers. For example, there 
are workshops which help you identify key employability 
skills so that you can build a solid portfolio of skills before 
graduation. Other workshops can help you improve your 
interview skills or the quality of your resumé. The PLUS 


Workshop Series includes six workshops specifically 
designed to help you develop the leadership skills that 
employers today want. 


Finding Appropriate Work Opportunities 

It is often a challenge for students to secure summer or 
part-time employment directly related to their particular 
field of study. However, the challenge is definitely worth 
pursuing. The team at CAPS can help students develop a 
strategy to maximize the possibility of obtaining a summer 
job or part-time work that will add more weight to their 
resumé. 

CAPS offers personalized and Internet services to help 
students prepare themselves for the challenges of the work 
world. We invite you to drop by our office to learn more 
about how we can assist you in developing effective career 
planning strategies. * 


Career and Placement Service 
Counselling and Development 

2070 Mackay, EN-106 (ground floor) 
848-7345 

Web site: caps.concordia.ca 


“Get involued as much as possille in university 


activities. UAE, ose donahen ee ee 


(Lisa Njoku, Student Success Assistant) 


“Do your best to make friends in your classes. A 
ment to university, 40 why uot create a suppor 


system for one another?” 


(Stephanie Fromentin, Student Success Assistant) 
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Competition 


John Molson School of Business, 
MBA Case Competition Organizer 


John Molson MBA International Case Competition Organizing 
Committee: (I-r) Dror Amar, Mark Berger, Stella Yu and Viken 
Chahingarian 


is never too early to start thinking about life after uni- 

versity and your future. At university, you will learn 
many things from a theoretical perspective, but not every- 
thing you learn will be immediately transferable to the real 
world. Therefore it would be beneficial to take advantage of 
any opportunity that Concordia provides to help you apply 
your education in a real world setting. There is one such 
occasion every year in January, hosted by the John Molson 
School of Business—the MBA International Case 
Competition. 

In 1981, Concordia University hosted its first MBA 
International Case Competition (MBA-ICC). Since then, 
this non-profit, student-organized initiative has become a 
five-day internationally renowned business event that 
attracts competing teams from over 30 top universities 
world wide. The Concordia MBA-ICC—now known as the 
John Molson MBA-ICC—is the largest and oldest MBA 
case competition in the world. The competition strives to 


FE: though you may be in your first year of study, it 
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Preparing Students for Tomorrow 


John Molson MBA 
International Case 


ONCOURS, INTERN AT 
ETUDE DE CAS MBA 


OWN. MOLSON 


MBA | 


bridge the gap between corporate and academic 
worlds, which ultimately enriches students and 
executives alike. 


How Does the MBA International 

Teams of four students apply their analytical, 
decision-making and communication skills to the 
issues raised in the cases and present strategic choic- 
es and a detailed plan of action to a panel of senior 
business executives. The round-robin competition 
consists of five business cases, including one “live” 
case, which is a current business problem faced by an 
actual company presented by a representative of that 
company. 

More than 200 senior business executives act as 
judges, bringing their unique background, experi- 
ence and perspective to bear on the participants’ pre- 
sentations. Teams are assessed on creativity, insight 
and real world applicability of their solutions. 

This year’s organizing committee consists of four full- 
time MBA students who all entered the program in 
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Photograph by Andrew Dobrowolsk 


The John Molson MBA- 
ICC...i5 the largest and 


oldest MBA case 


competition in the world. 


September 2001. The team, Dror Amar, Mark Burger, Viken 
Chahinsarian and Stella Yu, form an internationally diverse 


group, representative of the cultural diversity at Concordia 
University. With four distinct nationalities and covering 
eight different languages, this team is well prepared to wel- 
come the world for this international event. 


The competition is also 
open to the public and 
provides spectators 
with a chance to observe 


first-hand solutions 
to real-life business 
challenges. 


Participate and Become Part 
of This Important Event! 

As a new student, one of the best ways to benefit from 
this event is to volunteer. This competition owes much of its 
success to the contribution of volunteers. Participation 
offers many opportunities to network with fellow students, 
prospective employers and senior business executives 


during the event’s lunches, cocktails, and banquets. It is an 
excellent opportunity to enrich your Concordia experience 
with an eye towards building your career! 

However, to experience this weeklong event, one need 
not volunteer. The competition is also open to the public and 
provides spectators with a chance to observe first-hand 
solutions to real-life business challenges. You will learn 
from the efforts of those competing and come in contact 
with some very prominent business people. It is also an 
excellent occasion to support your school as the John 
Molson team competes against other top schools from 
around the world. 

This year’s competition takes place from January 6 to 
11 at the Hilton Bonaventure Hotel in Montreal, 
Canada. * 


To volunteer or for any other information please contact 
the organizing committee at: 

Tel.: 848-2736 

Fax: 648-4529 

E mail: organizers@mbacasecomp.com 

Web site: www.mbacasecomp.com 


John Molson School of Business 
SGW: GM403 

Tel.: 846-2779 

FAX: 846-4602 

Web site: johnmolson.concordia.ca 


“Manage your lime well between shudying, fiends 
and activities. It's not how much time you spend, 


it’s how you spend your time.” 


(Asim Sufi, PLUS Mentor, John Molson School of Business) 


“The best time to catch up on reading is when you 
bition Jimada det ty tivitios," 


(Manuel Mainville, PLUS Mentor, Arts & Science) 
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Work and Study: 


Maintaining a Balance 


Some pointers for the student who works 


This article by Matt Santateresa was originally published in the 
Fall 2000 issue of The Bridge, and has been revised for this issue 
by Aalia Persaud, Editorial Assistant, The Bridge. 


any students work. Perhaps you are, or would like 
M to become, a working student yourself. When con- 

sidering this option, you should first ask, “Do I 
have to work?” The reasons for working may be personal, 
financial or simply, necessary and self-supporting. So that 
this option does not become a burden, this article was pre- 
pared to help you, the student/employee, cope with “jobs 
and books.” 


Some reasons that students say 

they work, or want to work 

@ | need to work because I have to support myself/others 
@ | need the social interaction 

@ | need to pay off debts 

@ I’m not getting financial aid 

@ Work complements the courses I’m taking 

@ | need spending money 

@ | want the experience to put on my resumé 

All of these are legitimate reasons. If you’re a good stu- 
dent, motivated, have your goals in place and possess good 
time-management skills, chances are work is another 
responsibility you can handle well. On the other hand, some 
students who work have difficulty in juggling work and 
school. Some students sacrifice study time to work, skip 
classes and even drop courses because of work. Some may 
experience lower grade-point averages (GPAs) and may 
even discontinue (DISC) some courses because of too much 
work and too little study. The result is anxiety, stress and 
lost money. 

But all is not lost! Take heart! There are strategies and 
resources available at Concordia that can reduce whatever 
difficulty you may be having as you try to walk that high 
wire between work and school. This article is designed to 
help you “keep your balance.” 


Pointer # 1 
If you must work, make sure you can deal with the hours 
you'll be working. 

Check your time-management skills. If you need a 
refresher course in time management, contact the 
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Counselling & Development Office. They also offer free 
workshops on Stress Reduction, Learning Skills and Career 
Planning. Check it out! 


SGW: H 440 848-3545 
LOY: 2490 West Broadway 646-3555 
Pointer # 2 


If you’re unsure about working or want to discuss the reper- 
cussions of working and how it could affect your studies, 
make an appointment with your departmental advisor or a 
career counsellor at Counselling and Development. 

Talk it out with someone who can help and possibly 
point you in the right direction. Friends can be good sources 
of advice, but counsellors are paid professionals whose job 
is to help you. 


Good News! 
Some studies show that there is no direct relation- 
ship between working and study that affects your 
grade point average (G.FA.). Most students display 
good judgement in combining work and study. In 
fact, certain surveys reveal that most students 
quit work or reduce working hours before dropping 
courses. Still others prove that the ideal working 
situation is when you're working in an area in which 
you plan to specialize when you graduate— ideal 
because it complements your courses and provides 
you with valuable experience for future work. 


Pointer # 3 
Think about part-time vs. full-time work. 

Part-time work could satisfy your occupational and 
financial needs and is less anxiety provoking than a full- 
time job. 


Pointer # 4 
Investigate alternative ways of working within the 
University. 

Studies have shown that students who work within the 


university community do better in their studies and are less 
likely to quit university. Furthermore, the Financial Aid and 
Awards Office offers information on various Scholarships 
and Awards, as well as Work Study programs that help full- 
time students with education and living costs. Also, don’t 
forget to check out Concordia’s co-op programs. These 
offer a number of possibilities where you can obtain practi- 
cal on-the-job experience. The co-op programs integrate the 
needs of students, business employers and educators. 


Financial Aid & Awards Office 
SGW: LB 0&5 848-3507 
Work-Study e-mail: wrkstudy@alcor.concordia.ca 


Concordia Institute 

for Co-operative Education 
1425 René-Lévesque W, suite 210 
E-mail: coopinst@vax2.concordia.ca 


©4868-3950 


More Good News ! 

Every student is unique, 0 you should be aware 

of the extra burden that work is going to have on 
your studies. lf for any reason you think that work 
is going to negatively affect your academic perform- 
ance, see your departmental advisor or a counsellor 
immediately. Your future is our future; we'd like to 
see you succeed and we'll do what is reasonable and 
possible to help you achieve that end. 


Pointer # 5 
Understand how your academic performance is assessed 
and check your transcript intermittently. 

It is extremely important for you to understand how your 
academic standing is assessed. In most cases, to do this you 
need to know how to interpret your G.P.A. According to the 
Concordia University Undergraduate Calendar, the G.P.A. 
is “an academic performance requirement” that averages 
out and evaluates your academic standing based on the 
grades submitted by your instructors. This means that it 
takes more than just passing grades to get your degree! 

Each faculty monitors the G.P.A. system individually, 
and the Faculty of Fine Arts does not have a G.P.A. require- 
ment for graduation but instead uses a different system to 
assess a student’s academic standing. You can check out 
your academic status by reading your transcript. Make sure 
you are always in good standing according to the require- 
ments of your faculty. 


To better understand the academic performance regula- 
tion in your particular program, contact your departmental 
advisor or the Student Affairs Office in your faculty. 

The Birks Student Service Centre is the information 
hub of the university. If you need an unofficial copy of your 
transcript, want to know when the deadline is to drop a 
course with a refund or when to pay your fees—just ask the 
people at the Birks Centre! 

SGW: LB 185 848-2668 
A Couple of Frequently Asked Questions 
(FAQs) 
At what point am I working “too much” and not studying 
enough? 

That depends entirely on you. As was mentioned before, 
there is little significant correlation between work and 
G.P.A. In most cases, working part-time, say, a few hours a 
week, will have little impact on your G.P.A. Being a full- 
time employee and a full-time student, however, can have 
some effect. Still it depends on your abilities as a student 
and a worker, not to mention your career goals. If you aren’t 
sure whether you have achieved the right balance between 
work and study, ask yourself two questions: Are my grades 
and overall academic standing suffering? Do I feel tired and 
stressed a lot of the time? If you answered yes to either of 
these questions, you may need to reconsider your work and 
study schedules. 


Success in anything is directly related to the 
realistic goals you set for yourself. Seeing a 
counsellor or advisor enables a student to discuss 
options and strategies relevant to academic, 
work/career and personal/life decisions. 


I’ve just been informed that I’m in jeopardy of becoming a 
failed student. I work 20 or so hours a week. Can I do any- 
thing now to avoid becoming a “Failed Student?” 

Contact your departmental advisor immediately! The 
advisor can explain your options and possibly prevent any 
further headaches. It is also highly recommended that you 
make an appointment with a professional at Counselling 
and Development. If you have difficulties managing the 
academic requirements of your courses, a learning special- 
ist can help. If you have personal issues that may be inter- 
fering with your studies, a counsellor can help. * 


“Neuer shy away from change.” 


(Bana Qabbani, PLUS Mentor, Arts & Science) 
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WE STAND FOR FAIR TREATMENT 


Concordia is a vibrant, multicultural urban university. It is also a big place, with more than 30,000 mem- 
bers. It’s not surprising that newcomers sometimes lose their way. You are not alone—two offices on 
campus are available to help you find your way around, sort out various problems and make sure that 
the university treats you fairly. 


The Office of Rights and Responsibilities 


Most students graduate from Concordia without any unpleasant incidents to worry about. But it does 
sometimes happen that a student gets entangled in a conflict with another student, a professor or staff 
person, or becomes the target for such behaviour as sexual harassment, discrimination or threats. Help 
is at hand. The Advisor on Rights and Responsibilities provides information, advice and support, explains 
options for resolving the problem and helps you through the steps you choose to take. All in complete 
confidence. 


Office of Rights and Responsibilities 
848-4857 


advisor@alcor.concordia.ca 
www.concordia.ca/rights 


The Ombuds Office 


Helping students to resolve administrative problems is what the Ombuds Office is all about. We provide 
information and offer advice about how to resolve concerns or complaints regarding university policies, 
rules and procedures. When the usual avenues for grievance and appeals have been exhausted, the 
Ombuds Office may investigate claims of unfair treatment and may act as a mediator in negotiating a 
solution. The Ombuds Office is independent of all university structures and requests are dealt with ona 
confidential basis. 


The Ombuds Office 
848-4964 


ombuds@vax2.concordia.ca 
www.concordia.ca/ombuds 


Remember 


The sooner you get help, the easier it will be to resolve problems. 
Don't be shy to ask for information or guidance. 
Both offices are open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and evening appointments can be made on request. 
Nos services sont également offerts en frangais. 


Office of Rights and Responsibilities and Ombuds Office 
1550 de Maisonneuve West, Room 1120. 


ft. 
Che University Writing Cest 


he Concordia University Writing Test (UWT) is an undergraduate degree requirement. Its purpose is to iden- 

i tify students who require assistance to improve their writing skills and help them to locate the most appropri- 

ate course without delay. Concordia University is committed to ensuring that undergraduate students possess 

good writing skills. Hence, every student in an undergraduate degree program is required to demonstrate competence 
in writing either English or French at the beginning of his or her program. 

Students registered in ENGL 212, FRAN 400 or JOUR 201 meet the UWT requirement with a passing grade of C— 
or better in one of these courses. Students who do not successfully complete one of these courses will be required to 
take the UWT. 

The UWT is not an exam. Rather, it enables students to provide a sample of their writing so that, should it be nec- 
essary, the advantages of improving their writing skills may be experienced immediately. 


How Long is the UWT? 

Students are allowed an hour and a quarter to write a short essay of 300 to 500 words on one of several topics 
provided. The topics are very general in nature so that no specialized knowledge is required and students can concen- 
trate on their writing: sentence structure, spelling and punctuation, a concise introduction, development of the topic and 
a logical conclusion. 


When and Where is the UWT Held? 

The remaining test dates for the 2002-2003 academic year are: January 17, March 7 and May 9. Students can reg- 
ister at the Birks Student Service Centre, LB 185 during the two weeks prior to each test date. They can choose to write 
the test at either 1:30 p.m. or 3:30 p.m. All tests are held in the Hall Building and room numbers are assigned at the 
time of registration. 


How Are the Results Established? 

UWT papers are assessed holistically. Every paper is read by at least two readers, and then judged against a level 
that is equivalent to a C— passing grade (or higher) in English 212 or French 400. Students who provide writing sam- 
ples that are judged to be below the C-level in the above two courses are directed either to the Department of English 
or Etudes Francaises, or to the Centre for Teaching English as a Second Language for placement in a course at the 
appropriate level. 


English Composition and Second Language Courses 
Any of the following courses may be required by students who need to improve their English language and/or writ- 
ing skills. 


Department of English 


Courses: ENGL 212 — English Composition I 
ENGL 207 _ Essentials of Written English 
ENGL 206 Fundamentals of Written English 


Centre for Teaching English as a Second Language 


Courses: ESL 209 English Language Intermediate I 
ESL 208 English Language Intermediate II 
ESL 207 English Language Advanced I 


For complete information regarding the UWT, including sample topics, please visit our web site at 
web2.concordia.ca/uwt. Questions? E-mail them to uwt @vax2.concordia.ca 


The New Student 
Programme 


Your link to information, referrals, support and more 
Here to help you make a smooth transition to university 


Here to help you achieve your goals 


We’re here for YOU... 


L-AD 402 S-H 481 
848-4330 848-7369 


www.concordia.ca/newstudent 


Concordia 
Counselling and 
Development 


